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by gain, gain of sustained strength and greater perfection
of workmanship, even though we may know well enough
that Dryden's own idea of Chaucer's shortcomings in versi-
fication was a mere delusion.

The JVtm's Priest's Tale was also not very much ex-
tended, though it was considerably altered in Dry den's
version, entitled The Cock and the Fox. Dry den's fond-
ness for the beast-story had, as we have seen already, drawn
upon him the reprehension of Messrs. Prior and Montague,
critics of severe and cultivated taste. It has just been sug-
gested that a great loss has been sustained by his not hav-
ing taken the fancy to transverse some Arthurian stories.
In the same way, if he had known the original Roman de
JRenart, he would doubtless have made good use of it. The
Cock and the fox itself is inferior to many of the branches
of the old tree, but it has not a few merits, and the story
of the two friends is one of the very best things of the
kind. To this Dryden has done ample justice. But in
the original not the least attractive part is the solemn pro-
fusion of learned names and citations characteristic of the
fourteenth century, which the translator has in some cases
thought it bettor to omit. It may not be quite clear
whether Chaucer, who generally had a kind of satirical un-
dercurrent of intention in him, was serious in putting these
into the mouths of Partlet and Chanticleer or not, but still
one missoB them. On the other hand, Dryden has made
the most of the astrological allusions; for it must be re-
membered that ho had a decided hankering after astrology,
like many of the greatest men of his century. Of this
there IB evidence quite apart from Mrs. Thomas's stories,
which also deal with the point.

The third of Drydon's Chaucerian versions is one of the
moat charming of all, and this, though the variations fromth the original thuso complain of an undulyuffico for examples of tlic matter as well
